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right to assist the students as much as possible, and
to make study if they could even more agreeable than
play or amusement. For this reason they began with
French, but even here there was an innovation. In
teaching the alphabet they called the letters not by the
names ordinarily given to them by grammarians, but by
the sounds which they ultimately bear in the compounded
words, so that only the vowels and diphthongs were
pronounced alone, the consonants only ifi combination
with them. This method is attributed to Pascal, but it
may be much older. To Port Royal also is attributed
the invention of steel pens, a great boon to children.
After learning French the pupils read translations of the
classics, and familiarised themselves with their matter.
Then Latin was attacked. Translations were made from
French into Latin, not in writing, but viv& wee. Instead
of learning the elaborate grammar of Despautere, then in
vogue, after making themselves acquainted with the
simple declensions and conjugations, they learnt lists of
the indispensable nouns, pronouns, verbs, and adverbs.
The rules were supplied by the teacher in his vivti voce
translation. Thus beginning by reading the authors in
Latin which they had already learned to know in French,
and being guided step by step by a sympathetic master,
who had a small number of pupils, they had learned a
good deal of the language by the age of ten or twelve.
In the matter of Latin verses they were far in advance
not only of their age, but of our own. Arnauld, in his
* Reglement d'Etudes/ says that it is waste of time to give
the pupils verses to compose at home. ' Among seventy
or eighty boys perhaps two or three will get something
from them.1 The rest will only torment themselves to no
purpose. Arnauld admits the composition of occasional
extempore verses on a given subject. In Greek they were